'IRAQ
might achieve a wide and important effect apart from its
precise military value.1
On these points. General Maude was in full agreement with
the views of the Government of India and with those of most of
his fellow officers in Mesopotamia.2
Although one of the objectives of the expedition had been to
win over the Arabs from their fellow-Muslims the Turks, the
Government of India had made little effort other than with
Ibn Sa'ud, to induce the Arabs to take up arms against the
Turks. Talib Pasha, the ambitious leader of Arab Nationalism,
was not permitted to return to clraq.3 Favourably disposed
shaikhs were given little active work except that of keep-
ing supplies from the Turks, duties which made little appeal
either to their pockets or to their dignity. In late 1915 and
early 1916, Karbala and Najaf had risen against the Turks,
the Arab forces with Khalil Pasha were openly rebellious and
the tribes were ripe for a rising.4 These opportunities had been
allowed to pass, although Arab attacks on Turkish com-
munications might have enabled the British forces to have
dislodged the Turks before Kut.
Even the Arab rising in the Hijaz had been deprecated. It
had been, in the Viceroy's words, ca displeasing surprise9 and
cits collapse would be far less prejudicial to us in India and also
in Afghanistan than would military intervention in support of
the revolt9.B They feared that it would be regarded by Very
many Mohammedans in and on the borders of India as having
been inspired by us and consequently as a Christian inter-
ference with religion'.6
The attitude of the Government of India may have been
1 Telegram, General Officer Commanding, Baghdad, to Chief of Imperial
General Staff, June 24th, 1917. Summarized m O.H., Vol. iv, p 20.
3 O.H., Vol. iv, p  10.
3 See also tnfra, pp. 231 ff, 239, 272, 305, 320 fT.
4 Lawrence, T. E., Seven Pillars of Wisdom (1935), p. 60.
5 Hart, op. cit., p. 107.
' O.H., Vol. m, pp 26-7. But cf Sir Michael O'Dwyer, y. C. Asian Soc.,
Vol. x (1923), p. 63.
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